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Providing [irospective teachers with realistic classrooo osperiences has been a 

1 2 
part of teacher training since about 1839, sithough it vas advocated as early as 1789. 

Froo then to the present day, student teaching continues to be a basic element in aost 

teacher training programs. 

The importance of the experience has been subjected to periodic evaluation by 
individual institutions and by national organizations. Many of these surveys reported 
that practice teachers are not able to effect changes in their practice classrooms in 
part because of traditions of rigidity by teachers and children and lack of cooperation 
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by regular teachers. Rig/.dity is not a '^ause of the problen, however, it is a de* 
scription of an outcoae. It derives fro^ the nature of the interaction among student 
teacher, children, and the cooperating teacher. 

Placing the student teaching experience in the context of the total inter* 
actional process ol teacher preparation will facilitate an understanding of many factors, 
such as rigidity, that enter into the student teaching situation. A consideration of 
teacher education as a social system identifies teacher behavior as a product of in* 
stitution^l expectations on the one hand and individual needs (attitudes, values, and 
abilities) on the other. The expectations d.^fine (our different roles that teachers 
assume over the total time of their preparation experience. Tbeae are the roles of 
student, pre*service teacher, beginning teacher, and experienced teacher. It it within 

A 

the pre*service teacher role that student teaching usually occurs. 

IMd student role is defined primarily by the college through its institutional 

axpac tat ions. The prejiervice role has in it additional sources of expectations bacauat 

O 
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of the presence of student teaching. The college supervisor conveys the expectations of 
the college to the student, but in addition, the cooperating teacher conveys those of the 
school, and, insofar as the classrooa is a unit within the school, the children also con* 
vey their expectations of vhat their student teacher should do. It is the interaction 
between the needs of the individual student teacher and all of these role expectations 
that deteraine his behavior. 

There have been studies of interactions between student teacher and cooperating 

5 b 7 8 

teacher, between these tix> and supervisors, and between student teachers and children. * 

Studies of the last two groups have been prinarily concerned with children's views of the 

studerst teacher and achievement of children in a student teacher's class. In an a^.teapt to 

enlarge our understanding of what occurs in the interaction between student teacher and 

children, Brotlaian identified teacher role expectations and certain personality character* 

istics of student teachers and their cooperating teachers and related these characteristics 

9 

to classroon clinate perceived by children. Climate refers to the feelings aroused through 
participation in a particular setting over a period of tinc.^^ In Brottman's study, 
climate measures weie associated with teacher personality characteristics, but they did not 
discriminate between teachers identified as either institutional (highly structured) or 
individual (dnstructui ed) in their perception of role expectations. Most important, there 
were no attempts to relate teacher behavior to either personality charecteristict or to 
climate scores. 

In tema of the ptycho*tocial acdel, teacher behavior should be related to both 
role expectetions and personality characteristics since it is defined at the outcome of 
these two sets of variables. Insofar as classroom climate is a reflection of role ex* 
pectations, it, too, should be related to behavior. 
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Design of Stu iy 

Purpos e: This study represents an atteinft to explore the relationships aoiong th< 

variable*; one would e::pect to oc in^ortant on the basis of the psycho*soc ial nodel of 
teac!>er education. Drawing on that oodel, several sets of variables suggest theoselves as 
pos<:iti litics for fruitful investigation. Ilaneiy, this study atteopts to detect any 
significant relationships between student terchers' perceptions of their roles as teacher{.» 

needs and attltuJos, their observKl behavior £n the classrooa setting, and their 
st-'denti’ perception of the cin^sroop clircte. 

InP t ruraentnticn : Using Brottnan*.? psycho *";oc I al rsodcl es a basls,^^ we chose 

several inst&'vu;<'nt» already in wide* use which pres\mably coa^ured sooe of the variables of 

Interest. For exaitnle. roles ird their associated cxpe<'tntlcn': were neasured with the 

1 ? 

Teather Role r^escrlptf.on ’ (TTD). Vhc TRD contains itecs; 5 replications of 2 Itcos cac 
It purports lo reasurc perception of expectations of the teacher role as being oriented 
toward institutional (notrothet Ic) , Individual (idiographic) , or transactional (middle) 
t>pes. Rclinbllltlc-s are >8*^, .83, and .92 respectively. 

wc :c laeasuroci with the Edward’s Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). The ^ 
Epv^ <*or.ta<af 223 Itenr and purports to oeasurc 15 aanifest needs associated with the 
personal preference schedule. The scales and their reliabilities are: achievesient .74, 

deference .78, exhibition .74, autono&iy 83, afflMation .77, heterosexuality .85, 
succorance .7o. nurtuiance 7S, agl^rcssion .78, order .87, change .6/, endurance .86, 
Intraception .86, donl nance .87, aixS aba^eoent .88. 

In addition, attitudes r* lating to teaching and children were defined by student 
teachers' responses to »he Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inveotury (KTAt), which contains 150 
icers with a reliability of .87. T\n scoring itethoJs were applied to KTAl data, that 
suggested by the test panual, and a second, proposed Ky leeds as being more suitable for 
student teachers. 
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Classroon clinato was ceasured through childrens' responses to My Class Inven- 
14 

tory. Th'3 Interukediate form contains 43 items which are grouped into five scale::, the 
scales and their reliabilities arc: satisfaction .73» friction .70, competition .36, 

difficult/ .31, and intimacy .34. 

Observations of student teachers and children were made using the Classroon 
Observation Record (COR).^^ A more thorough Justification of the use ?f the Ryans* seals 
is in order» since it may not be the cost obvious choice of an observation instrument. 

Our decision to use the COR, as opposed to devising our own categories or using one of 
the other well-known observation schedules such asCScAR,was made on several grounds, 
sotae purely practical. Since supervisors of student teachers were to make the observa- 
tions (along with a research assistant), it was necess&ry to limit the aaount of time 
required to learn to use the instrument. The supervisors were already wrking within a 
very tight schedule, so the Ryans' scales suggested themselves as the most straightforward 
and easiest to learn to use. 

Another reason behind our choice of the COR was that the scale and the cate- 
gories were more global than those of other instruments and thus seemed to lend them- 
selves more readily to the other dimensions of our problem. The fact that it did not 
require intensive in-class concentratior , allowing the supervisors to make other types of 
observations during their visits to student teachers' classes, was also in its favor. 

As to the characteristics of the Clasrroom Observation Record, these are 
described fully by Ryans in his study of teachers. Briefly, * it will be re- 

called that there are 22 separate seven-point scales, four characterising student behavior, 
the rest teacher behaviors. The end points of each scale are defined by descriptive 
dichotomous adjectives, such as partial -- fair, and harsh -- kindly* To objectify 
Judgments, Ryans provides several behavior descriptions characteristic of each end of 
the scale. 
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We Ehould note here, too, that our use of the COP. differed froo Ryans' pro- 
cedures soi&ewhat. Several difierent observations by the research assistant and one of the 
three student teaching supervisors took place soon after the students had been placed in 
the first of their two student teaching assignments. The original intent of these ob- 
servations vas to attempt to establish inter-rater agreement, sfnee no "senior^* rater wes 
available who could teach us to use r>.e instruxaent. We presu&tcd that if agreement were 
sufficiently high between two rat ^rs viewing the smac student teacher sioulteneously 
(contrary to Ryans' cuggestion of observations separated in time)i then either of these 
raters vas svfficiently adept with the COR to proceed to use it in the main task of our 
research* In fact, inter-rater agreeoe.it or. the six test Instances was considered suffi- 
cient for our purposes. Cut of 132 separate ratiogr (i . c., six different trials using 
the 22 seven-point scales of the COR) made by the research assistant and each of the three 
student teacher supervisors, 89 percent (IIS) of the ratings were either in exact agreement 
or one catagory apart on the seven-point scale. Ninety-eight per cent, or 129 out of 132, 
Judgments were within two categories of one another. Virtually all were in agreement as to 
which side of che midpoint they fell on. 

Sample ; Our overall sample consisted of 39 student teachers enroll«o in a ^ 
masters degree progiaa for eleacntary school teacherc. They comprised most of the parti- 
cipants in that program for the past two years. There were 33 fecaios, and 6 males in the 
sar.plo* As a group they tended to he exceptionally bright, liberal arts graduates from 
rather more prestigious inatitutlrns . Table 1 presents the unvariata statistics 
characterising these student teachers. 

Huch of the data used in the following analyses are partial, however^ since at 
various points in the conduct of the research, complete data could not be collected due 
to lack of human resources, non-cooperation^ precsores of ti*i;e, or unusable responses. 
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Procedure : Student teachers agreeing to participate in the study were given 

che HTAI, EPPS, and TRI). These data u'c^re collected early in the tall Quarter, and repre- 
sent responses b> subjects »;ho hrd yet entered teacher training. In :hoje classes 
where ebservations were iiad^i, they were begun the following February, shortly after 
the student teachers had been placed in their first practice tejchiiig esslgnnents. TV.e 
ol, nervations vrre carried on through rhe school torw. 

’.7lth the plac-Ticnt nf tne student tJachors in their second assigiuaent (Spring 
Quarter), a'Tan^tencnts were fiMo wltn tou*" of the rooperaClng teachers to c.dnlnlitor Ci 
Hy Class Inventory twice 'pre-poot) in four ci'issrc.'p; (Pretest a-l58, Vorttcct ^*=127). 
ihe first adriinist rat 'on va^ rade beiore the student teacher had becoaie active in class, 
the second was toward the end oi the student teacler's ccruire In the clasr fJunc). Two of 
thes' classes trere in typical innei-c*ty schools (grades 4 and 5), ane In an experiment ^*1 
education center in the inner-city (grade 3), and one in a private school, populated 
largely ty upper-middle class children (grade ^). 

Another eleven cla‘=srooDu; <N 29?) cook the posttest" Hy Class only (that is, no^» 
the end of the s*^uden*: teacher* s *:ern wj th the cla:»s). Thu:, thori ;as a grand total 
15 classroopF for which Mv Class responses were available. Following 'nderron,^^ we too’< 
che mean sccres on each of the five scales to be charactoriiclc of the entire class. 

Systcoatic obscrvalkons >f the student teachers w'crc nede on part of th. total 
sar^ple only. Varying mnabers of ob'-.ervation^ using the COR wci • t'sde ">n i given teecher. 
Wheia possible, vc as*craged the results of observations to atte*apt to nbCein a truer 
picture of the studenr teachei in a pre-posttest typ- of f cries That is, for the relc.'j' 
student teachers, ve a*^teopted to obtain o sort of coJal observational profile, using the 
racing scales, for the early . »“agef of student teaching ("p'^test* ) and in the late 
stages <“postc€6t'‘> . 
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RESULTS AKD DISCUSSIONS 

Wo present the findings in several sections In general, we attempted the otost 
powerful analysis possible, given the limitations on degrees of freedom imposed by having 
varying (and at tines, extreoely small) nubbers of subjects available for a given test. Our 
overall intent was to attempt to locate, on a tentative basis, any apparently strong re- 
lationships between n^cds, expectations, atcitudes, teaching behaviors, and classroom 
dictate, but due to differing sanplc sizes and nemoership we are able only to present the 
data rather piecemeal at this point in tine. 

Pre and Postte s t Classrooa Clipiatc Chanr, es 

The data given In Table 2 *«oiild seem to indicate that at least on one of the 

scales of the Ky Class Inventory, the p::csence of the student teacher in the class makes a 

difference. Ihe children in the four classes adainistered both pre* and posttest Ky Cla' s 
shewed a significant (Lean change on the "satisfaction’* dimension. The satisfaction scale 
contains questions 3uch as "Children enjoy the^r schooluorlc in my class." The direction of 
tha change Indicates a dccreabc in childrens' satisfaction with the class at the end of the 
student tcachct's rern. 

It is of interest to rste the finding by Flandc:rs, 21 3JL* • ^ that in the sii;th 
gride pupils measu&ed in their svaple, there was a significant decline in favorable attl- 
tudeG toward school between October, January, and Ka> Whether the present finding that 
satisfaction decrease., between approximately April and ‘ June an be accounted for as an 
artifact of the passage of time, or whether It is tiuly due to th^ presence of the student 
teacher cannot be determined from these data. Obviously, a control group of children is re- 
quired, and we trust that any further research will contain such a group. 

We suspected that male and female students night perceive the climate differently, 
but no significant ovei'ail mean differences were found. It should be pointed out however, 
chit analysis by classes, rather than by total saaple, revealed significant male-female 

differences with i so^ classes. It seems poisible, then, that sone sex differences in 
pe ® n of classrooB. climate may be associated with tome teachers but not others. 

tl\iL 
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In one cl^ss girls were sign! f icenCly higher on sarisfacciooi while in another Che opposite 
was true. We cannot account for this difference and it would seen to present an interest- 
ing direction for further research. 

My Class and the EPPS, MTAli and TRD 

Using the data froa 13 classrooms for which ve had My Class scores, ve assigned 
the mean Hy Class scores to the respective student teachers • Canonic^^ correlations were 
performed to attempt to relate classroom climate measures to personality needs as 
measured by the EPPS and role perceptions measured by the TRD. These comparisons failed 
to yield any clc'^rly interprecable relationships. We concluded that, overall, the 
student teachers' perceptions of their needs and roles, measured prior to their entry 
into the student teaching prograni arc of no use In predicting what the classroom climate 
will be in the classes where they practice teach. 

A further attecipC was made to relate each of the five Ky Class scales separately 
and in coci>inat inn based on factors extracted from a principal cotopoaents analysis of '.he 
Hy Class data, to the EPPS s;:ales, and the TRD data. HTAI scores (two sett arrived at by 
standard scoring and Leed's scoring methods) were also inserted as variates* Scattered 
correlations were significant, but no clear pattern of relationship appeared In these 
data. 

19 

On the basis of some previous work with the Ky Class Inventory, ve expected to 
find some relationships between personality variables of the student teachers and class- 
room climate. Regress Leg the Ky Class data from clastrooms on HTAI and TRD scores, we 
found no significant relations of climate measutfr with the MTAl (using either the standard 
and Leeds' scorltig systems); nor the TRD scores. That Is, ni^ither the KTAl ror the 'HIO 
scores of the student teachers proved to be adequate predictors of classroom climate. 

The saoe was true of the EPPS. Mono of the multiple regressions nor the 
canonical correlations using all five scales of the Ky Class as criteria, and subsections 
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(due to soall av6ilable)o£ the EPPS as predictors, yielded significant results. 

Hence, we conclude that, as far as the ceasurcs used here, we can formulate no 

clear relation between the student teachers' perceptions of role, personality needs, nor 

attitudes toward children and the classroom climate neasures. 

The seemingly total lack of meaningful rehuionc needs, attitudes, role 

perceptions and clisiate raises some vexing questions, which unfortunately we cannot for 

the Dooei^t answer. We cannot explain the lack of interpretable relationships, since 

on 

indeed we would expect some /logical grounds. Thus, i/e do not know whether the cseatures 

or 

themselves arc inadequate, /the timing bad (perhaps student teachvrs change significantly 
in needs, role perceptions and attitudes toward children between September and June). 

Too, perhaps the student teacher does not affect the climate as directly as we had 
thought, and other conditions may be causing changes in Hy Class responses. 

Observations and Other Measures 

Systematic observations were m£.de of some oi tfie student teachers during their 
practice teaching experiences. We were interested in trying to find relationships be* 
tween what we observed and the several other categories of variables we were measuring. 

First, we wished to determine whether any changes could be observed as the 
stu^ienw teachers gained in experience. That is, were there any observable differences in 
the wav they ta*ight between February-March period, and that of Ray-June. If differences 
did appear, would these relate systematically to classroom climate neasures? 

Secondly, we vlshed to determine, from an exploratory point of view, whether we 
could discern behaviors in student teachers that would relate to an/ of the paper-and- 
pencil teata we had administered earlier. Specifically, we wish to discover if anything 
systematic might be said about the student teachers' role conceptions, their personal 
needs, and their attitudes toward children vis'^a vis their behavior as teachers. 
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Early vs. Late Behaviors of Student Teachers : Table 3 Indicates the scales of the 

COR on \dilch significantly differetit nean values were found when "early*' (Ftbruary-March) 
and "late" (Kay*June) observations were cotopared Out of the 22 scales co«(>ared, signifl* 
cant mean differences were detected on three* These changes indicate that the student 
teacher tends to become taore initiating, dccjocratlc » and "broader" in his presentations 
over time. 

The data ^n Table 3 are based in changes ^n mean values on each of the 22 scales 
of the Ryans* instrument taken in turn. The mean values for each student teacher on the 
Ryans* scales were created using several observations in some cases, and averaging them to 
obtain "early" and "late" means scores. 

But it is also of interest to attempt to determine whether there is an overall 
shitt in the behavior of the student teachers. That is, even though only three of the 22 
scales ofd>s.^rved behavior shoved a significant mean shift, it might be possible that there 
is a general movement to the student teachers' behavior not revealed by the 22 discrete 
T^tests. 

Ue therefore tested the hypothesis that student teachers increased In "goodness" 
over time. To do this, we capitalised on the rather value*laden (in our opinion) nature of 
the Ryans' scales* It is obvious to us that there is a "good" and "bad" aide to each 
acale; e*g*, "autocratic" would be bad, and "democratic" good, "harsh" "bad" and "kindly" 
good, and so forth. If the early observations of the student teachers were taken as a base* 
line, the question could then be raised as to whether the changes away from the baseline 
in later observations had a discriminable pattern. That is, do the repeated observations 
of the siM student teachers reveal a general movement toward the "good" or the "bad" side 
of the scales? 

Using a sign test, of 176 discrete observed changes, 123 of them were in the 
®good" direction. The «<*score, based on the direction of change was 5.30, which has a 

o 
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p value far less than »00l* Thus» ve concliKle that student teachers, as Measured by repeat 

« 

observations aade independently by four observers, do becove %etteW that is, they aove 

toward bein$ fairer, nore democratic, oore responsive, kindlier, etc* 

Observations an d Since the observations seemed to be picking up soim of 

the changes in student teacher behavior, it seeoed reasonable to attenpt to relate obser* 

vations to the neosures of classrooa clinate (My Class). In order to test the interrelatio; 

ship between our climate iaeasure (My Clars) and observations, it was necessary to use only 

those classrooms in which teminal (June) observations had been made as well as the final 

test with the My Class Inventory. Seven classroons met these criteria, thus placing 

trese limitations on the type of statistical analysis that could have been performed* 

Since an indication of the overall relationship between the observations and the 

climate measures was warranted, and a multiple regression analysis was not possible iue to 

the small number of degrees of freedom, we chose to treat the data using the Kendall 

20 

Coefficient of Concordance* this meaaure yields an overall score which is, in essence, ar 
average of each aubject^a rank on every variable* If the ranks tend to be the same for a 
given subject (i.e., all high or all low), then the null hypothesis of randomneaa of rank* 
ings may be rejected. 

One obvious comparison had to to do with the relationship of "late*' versus "early" 
teacher behaviors and pre- and poattest scores from My Class* The question is whether the 
late climato scoria are more closely related to observed teacher behavior than the earlier* 
One would expect, if the student teacher were affecting children's perception of classroom 
climate, to see a closer relationship between what he did late in the quarter as opposed 
to early* 

We tatted, therefore, whether or not the coefficient of concordance was graater 
for the earlier aaaociation of observations and climate cr the later* The "late" data it 
compriatd of seven classes and their student teachers* The "early" comprised four of those 
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seven. Using «11 rankings of all 22 scales froa the COK and all five Ky Class scales, the 
following was found: 

Early data: W » .31, s 1871, p <;.01 

Late data: W « ,39, s « 8155, p C'UUl 

Both of these coefficients are well beyond the .01 level of probability, lndi-> 
eating that both early and late behaviors of the stude.nt teacher are significantly related 
to the classroom climate, as perceived by the children In the class. However, It will be 
noted that a stronger relationship exists between the earlier ol^jervatlons and cllnate 
than the larer ones. Whether or not this is a significant difference Is Indeterminate. 

But both results do suggest that student teacher behavlo; and classroom climate are re- 
lated. It does not support the expected increase In relationship .^s the student teacher 
becomes more comfortable In the teacher ^o 

For further cooparisons of the seven classrooms from which data were drawn to 

Mke the above comparisons, we accepted Rya>;' suggestion that the scales loading highest 

21 

on his X^, and patterns be used for research purposes. The three comparisons 
using the coefficient of concordance for judging the relatedness of Ryans* X^, Y^, and 
patterns and the five saales of classroom climate yielded the following results: 

Pattern with My Class: W - .32, s - 716, p COl. 

Pattern with My Class; W * .41, s » 555, p <',01. 

Pattern with My Class: W «= .53, s ■ * 52, p<C01. 

f^table here is the fait th£t all three patterns from the COR are sign! f Icen.Jy 
related to classroom climate. The fact that all three patterns correlated with the same 
five claasroom climate measures may call into question the Independence of Ryans* 
patterns, at least with regerd to these data. Indeed, If the data sice had allowed It, 
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a factor analysis would probably have revealed that all the observations made on the 
student teachers In this saople were aligned with one factor probably a **good-bad" 
factor at that. If this ver«: true, the significant correlations of the three nattems 
and the Ky Class scores make ooro sense. For example, for Pattern the f.tudc^t teachers 
who are caore **stljwilatlng" (as opposed to “dull'*) and move “original" (ai opposed to 
“stereotyped"), tend to be found in those classes where the children express toore satis- 
faction, where there Is BX>ro friction, and where there xs more latlmacy, the same would 
tend to hold for th& other two patterns the "good" observed characteristics tend to covary 
with the high satisfaction, friction, and Intlisacy as perceived i.y the children. 

Classroom ObservStlons. Percep t ion of Role, Keeds. 4 \nd Attitudes 

Table 4 contains significant corrciitlons between classrooci observations (CO?.), 
role perceptions (TRO), needs (E?PS)^ and attitudes (KTAI, Leeds scorJog). There Is a 
clear and consistent relationship between 7 of the COR scale scores and teachers who see 
themselves assuming a highly structured, Ins .Itutlonal (nomothetic) role. Flvo of these 
comprise Ryans' pattern. 

Four observation scale scores arc associated with a middle (transactional) role 
ar.d ts«o are related to an unstructured (id^.ographic) role. There are scattered signifi- 
cant correlations between behavior, needs, and attitudes. They do not supply sufficient 
evidence to define a cicar relationship between observed behavior a«vd specific personality 
characteristics except as they may allow us to explain other relationships. 

It does appear that certain teacher behaviors and role perceptions are related.^ 
Of the three role positions taken^ the mc»re highly structured ic associated with more (7) 
identified behaviors; the least highly srructuved with fever (2) behaviors. So, while all 
three role positions relate to “harsh-kindly" and "aloof-responsive," the highly 
structured role alone r<flates to “partlal^falr "autocratic-democratic," and “imutuie- 
integrated." 

O 
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Ttie Ryans' behavior scales use a scoring range of 1-7 representing "bad*" to 
"good" behaviors. The seven behaviors significantly correlated vlth highly structured 
roles are kind ly, understanding, fair, democratic, responsive, poised, and Integrated be- 
haviors. Furthermore, those teachers that are kindly and understanding also have positive 
attitudes towards children; understanding Is associated vlth a low need to belong; fairness 
Is associated vlth a low need for aggression. 

These data support the Idea that student teachers who see thesMelves as more 
highly structured than other teachers, and following Institutional expectations, desK)n- 
strate behaviors highly valued In the educational profession. This Is not to say that 
perception of a less structured role Is associated vlth "bad" behaviors; less structured ■ 
role Is related only to "understanding" and "responsive" behavior. 

Insofar as Ryans' patterns correlated significantly vlth climate measures, and 
pattern correlated significantly vlth highly structured role perception, on logical 
grounds we would expect to find some relationships between ellsiate and role perception, 
■owever, as reported earlier, no relationships between these variables were demonstrated . 
This poseS the question of the nature of the relationship between climate, role, and 
teacher behavior. At this time we can suggest that teacher behavior clearly relates to 
both, but either the time of measurement, and/or the Instruments, or the small sample 
precludes establishing a direct relationship among them. Perhaps teacher behavior re- 
lates more clearly to climate through pupil behavior rather then through role perception. 
Certainly other variables operating vlthl.i the classroom should be Incltded In any 
extension of this direction of the research. 
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SUWART AHD COWCUUSIOtiS 

TU^ Investigation of the interrelationships a«ong . student teachers' role 
perceptions, pe^^sonality characteristics, obrerved classroom behavior, and children's 
perception of classroom climate has yielded the following results: 

1« Classroom Climate Chanaes , There was a decrease in satisfaction 
in classroom climate from the time bef'^re the student teacher 
entered Ch& class to after the teacher had taught for a while. 

2. Relationships Scores cf My Class^ EPPS, KTA1« and HtD . 

There was no clear relationship between student teachers' percep- 
tions of role, personality, needs, attitudes towards children, and 
classroom climate measures. 

3. Sarlv Vs. Late Specific Behaviors of Student Teachers . Student 
teachers were observed to become more initiating, deas^cratic, and 
broader in '.heir presentations over time. 

Early Vs. Late Overall Shift of Behavio r s of Student Teachers , 

There was a significant overall shift in student teachers' behavior 
towards the ‘better" side of the scales. Thus, they tended to be- 
come more democratic, responsive, understanding, kindly, optimistic, 
responsible, steady, poised, systematic, stimulating, and original. 

5. Classroom ClVaate and Observations of dehavior . 

Teacher behavior is signif icantly related to classroom climate with 
no clear difference between early or late measures of behavior and 
climate. 
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6. C lag •room Cllaute <nd Patterns cf Tocher Beiiavlor 

Climate measures taken together are significantly related to each 
of Ryans' patterns of teacher b^avior. 

7. Classroom Observations, Perception of Role> N eeds, and Attitudes 
There are significant relatUnships betveen certain patterns of taacher 
behavior and perception of role. K>re behavior laeasures are related to 
highly structured role than to any ether. Behavicr related sign!* 
flcantly to sovs needs sod attitudes. 

It appears that although teacher behavior is significantly related to class- 
room cllnate In generali only children's perceptions of •atlsfacti'm decrease in class- 
rooms vith the presence of a student teacher. This decrease in satisfaction paralleled 
the teachers allowing greater freedom for the children in the classrooti as well as the 
shift among teachers toward th>se behaviors more highly val',:*^i in educatirn. If accepted 
as given, the results w^Mild appear to present data contrary to logical eicpec tat ions. 
However, if we consider classroom climate as soo^thing established primarily by the 
cooperating teacher before the appearance of the student teacher, then despite what 
appeari to be desirable chao,^es in teacher behavior, children are increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the presence of a now teacher in the classrcrm. It is well known that 
student teacher-cooperating teacher relationships engender crnsiderable affect. These 
results may Identify the decreasing satisfaction of children as a reflection sf the 
strains >f the teachers relationship. Unfortunately there were no accompanying changes 
la friction, ompetitisn, difficulty, ir intimacy. 

It also may be true that the relation betveen student teachers' characteristics 
sod classroom climate is really artlfsctual, and more complex thsa the data indicate, 
for example, suppose a student teacher were led to choose a cooperating teachar (as the 
students In the present instance were allowed to do). He might rht><>so 0 'n««K>iie 

o 
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with his own personality, the dictates of that choice being the subtle, subconscious 
workings of his needs and values. So, in fact, the student teachers' choice night be 
deterained by his Idsal ioage of hiaself as a teacher. But this in turn night be an un- 
realistic inage. Hence, the student teachei's needs and attitudes night not nesh with th 
pervasive clinate of the class. Whatever changes took place In the class night be re- 
actions against the student teacher by the class and/or the cooperating teacher, rather 
than the closer connection as tine went on which we have hypothesised in this paper. Now, 
night it not be that the cooperating teachers' Influence is so pervasive that little the 
student teacher does or does not do will really have touch effect except inasnuch as he 
provides a sort of foil against which the cooperating teacher aav play out her role. 

The relationship of all clinate tseasures taken together to Ryans' X , Y , and 2 

o o 

patterns, although somewhat dlssapolntlng in that all patterns correlated with the sane 
five climate measures, suggested at least that clinate is a dimension associated with 
teacher behavior. Insofar as Ryans' patterns were developed froo a large number of 
teachers, a considerable IrKrease In the number of classrooms yielding climate measures 
might allow a discrimination among climate scales and each of the patterns. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment in this study was the absence of relation- 
ships among measures of perception of teacher role, personality needs, attitudes toward 

children, and classroom climate measures. However, other researchers have found relation 

ships 

Relating Catel\'s 16 P P questionnaire to climate measures, Anderson found tha 
interns with a measured personal Itv constel.^ation which describes a nervous, tense, 
anxious, grouk-orlented individual seem to have classes whore much friction, competition 
and difficulty with school work are repi^rted by pupils. These classes also report littl 
wsticfaction and intimacy among class members. The opposite climate was reported for 
independent, aelf-auf f icient teachers. 
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In mn earlier study TU), MTAl, And CFPS scores of student teacher and cooper* 
atlng teacher pairs were related to My Class scores* Tencber pairs higher oo the (TRD) 
inst’cutional (Kishly structured) scale, had satisfaction of children si^ificantly and 
positively assoc Isted with attitudes toward children, and (CPFS) deference, order, ahsse* 
sent, snd endurance. Conversely, teacher pairs hl^h on the (TU>) individual (unstructure 
scale, had satisfaction in clisate associated with attitudes towards children and (EPPS) 
exhibit ion i SSI, autonosqr, succorance, change, heterosexuality, and aggresaioo. In the 
present study only student teachers' scores were used and no relstionships aaong the 
variables were est^lished. The explanation of the failure is perhaps best provided by 
Cetsels and Jackson. 

. . .despite the critics] iaportance of the problea and a half* 
century of prodigious research efforts, very little is known fox 
certain about the nsbure and aeasureaent of teacher personality, 
or about the relation between teacher personality and teaching 
effectiveness.^^ 

In other words, inconsistent results are not unexpected in dealing with aeasureaents of 
teacher personality characteristics. 

Placing the student teaching experience within the context of the total class- 

rooa appears to be a pr>ductive avenue for further research on the iaportance of this 

experi?«^ce to the student, his cooperating teacher, and to his children. Although the 

of 

direct aeasures atteapted of the relationship/ role perception to personality character- 
istics were not fruitful, the indirect cieaeures of these through classrooa cliMte,role 
perception and teacher behavior do support the basic rationale of the psycho-social 
aodel that teacher behavior is related directly to certain rola expectations and in- 
directly to personality characteristics* 

There are iapileations of these results for teacher training prograas. Before 
a student teaching experience, the prospective teacher should develop skills which 
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^sasltize him to children's perception end reeponaes to hla in a c&eosrcos, particularly 

those responses not Mssured by echleve«ent test scores. 

The use of the COR by ctudent teccher supervisors as a beals for providing 

feedback to the student should be explored further. Perhaps by ccsparlng observations 

of 

of the teaching behavior/ the cooperating teacher vlth those of the stvdant teacher^ 
ctrategles could be devised to avoid potential conflicts through early Identification 
of creaa of agreement and divergence. 

Finally, th.^re io a need to Identify technli^aea for acquiring and pzocesslng 
Infoimatlon about teccher personality charccterlstlcs that voulo relate clearly and 
''onalatently to other dloenslons of the \x>rld of the classroom. 
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TABU I 

KEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
ON EFPS, HTAl, AND TRD <N-39) 



FFFS 

Achievefaent 

Deference 

Order 

E'xhibitlonlea 

Autonomy 

Af fillet ion 

Intreception 

Succorence 

Doainence 

Abeee:s;:ijc 

Nurturence 

Chenge 

Endurance 

HeCerosexuelity 

Aggreesion 



TRD 

Noaothetlc 
Transect ionel 
Idiographic 

KTAI 

(Standard Scoring) 
(Leeds Scoring) 









S.D. 


13-23 


4.94 


10.67 


4.05 


7.13 


3.58 


12.28 


2.90 


13.28 


4.66 


17*59 


3.65 


19.05 


4.47 


13.79 


4.30 


12.49 


3.57 


13.77 


5.35 


17.00 


4.55 


18.36 


4.94 


11.00 


5.05 


16.72 


4.89 


11.82 


4.08 



30.87 


8.62 


47.38 


8.43 


38.74 


9.19 



64.15 


18.04 


33.87 


10.43 






TABL£ 2 



COHPARISOfIS or KEANS BY T-TESTS OP 5 SCALED 0? 

THE MY CLASS Ilf//NT0RY - PRETFSl 'W=158) VS. POSTTEST {N 127) 



ly ClaiG ?cale 






SJ3, 


Difference 


T-Tjsjt 




S&t Ic fact Ion 


Pve 


19.9/‘ 


4.59 


1.33 


2.111 


.036 




Post 


18 61 


6 05 








Fraction 


t rc 


19.91 


4.09 


-0.06 


-0.L3 


1.00(Appro/.) 






19. 9> 


4.26 








ConpeLit ion 


T:e 


10.72 


4 .09 


0.41 


0.81 


0.419 




Post 


20.31 


4.53 








Difficulty 


Pre 


15.98 


3.32 


0.61 


1.50 


0.136 




Post 


15.36 


3.58 








Int tcr.cy 


Pro 


21.34 


4.00 


0.56 


1.19 


0.235 




Post 


20.77 


3.94 









o 
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TABLE 3 



EARLY (FEBRUARY-MARCH, H=ll) VS. LATE (MAY-JUNS, H-17) 
OBSERVATIONS, T-TESTS (SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES ONLY) 



ClasEroom Observation Record Variable: 









Mean 


iiPi 


Di fference 


_T_ 


P 


Dependent * 


Initiating 


Car ly 


4.36 


1.29 


-1.11 


-2.09 


0.047 






Late 


5.47 


1.42 








Autocratic 


- Democratic 


Car ly 


4.82 


1.47 


-1.12 


-2.38 


0.025 






Late 


5.94 


1.03 








Narrow - Broad 


Early 


J.18 


0.87 


-1.70 


-3.13 


0.004 






Late 


4.88 


1.65 
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TABIX 4 



CUSSROOM OBSERVATIONS » ROLES, KEC>S, AND ATTITUDES: 
(SICHIFICANT CORREU710NS ONLY; N>11> 







TRD 




BFPS 


HIAI 


★ 

Observation Scales 


Homo . 


Trans . 


Idlo. 


Affil . Aggres . Bxhib. 


Hetero. (Leeds 


Harsh-Kindly (X) 


.76 


.71 


.56 




.68 


Rescrlcted-Understandlng (/) 


.62 


.66 




-.68 


.64 


Partial-Fair 


.63 






-.62 




2utocratic*Deiaocratlc (X) 


.63 










AIc^f-ReapoDslve (X) 


.66 


.80 


.76 






Apcthetlc-Alert (pupils) 








-.73 




Exclcable-?olsed (Y) 


.71 


.61 








I 'viture-lncegrated 


.66 










.'ganizcd-Syscesatlc (Y) 








.76 




rrow-Broad 








.6/ 




Pesrlnistlc-Optlolstlc (X) 










.64 


★ 

Lecters In parentheses after 


SOI VC 


scalea 


Indicate 


the Ryiuif/ patterns they 


relate 90st 



cln-ely tc 

.602, p « .05 
r > . 735 , p = .01 
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Autocrat ic-De«ocr a tic 
Aloof - Responsive 
Restricted - Under* 
standing 
Harsh - Kindly 
Fessinistic - Optisistlc 

Anderson, 0 £. g^it . 



Evading - Responsible 
Erratic - Steady 
Excitable - Poised 
Disorganised - 
Systesatic 



Dull - Stiaulating 
Stereotyped - Original 
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